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EDITORIAL 


There are numerous evidences of an awakening of edu- 
cators to the realization of the ract that education in its 
important aspect is determined y the total situation or 
conditions affecting the behavior of growing children. The 
naive assumptions, therefore, hitherto widely held,. that 


children could be taken into the formal atmosphere of the 
school, kept there for a few hours a day, less than five per 
cent of their total time, and in some way come out edu- 
cated, is being abandoned. Education sociologically con- 
ceived is the process of developing personality by making 
behavior changes. These behavior changes, moreover, are 
brought about much more by outside-of-school agencies 
than in the formal schoolroom, and yet the educator has 
been for the most part satisfied with a schoolroom job. 

A noteworthy attempt to deal with the process of edu- 
cation as a community problem is evidenced in the recent 
report of the ‘‘Cleveland Conference for Educational Codp- 
eration,” addressed to those interested in community pro- 
grams for education. This conference includes all the im- 
portant agencies and institutions in the city of Cleveland 
engaged in educational activity; such as the Cleveland pub- 
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lic schools, the Cleveland School of Education, Musical 
Arts Association, Western Reserve University, etc.. The 
efforts of this conference to conceive the task of education 
as a community effort are expressed as follows:* 

“A spirit of open-mindedness, of interest in any sugges- 
tion that bears the least promise of improvement, of wil- 
lingness to sacrifice the convenience of established proced- 
ure, of encouragement for those who would make serious 
trial of some new venture, of readiness on the part of each 
institution to alter its program in the interests of the whole, 
must necessarily characterize members of the Conference in 
their separate or codperative efforts to improve their serv- 
ices to the community. Variant points of view, differences 
of judgment, diversities of policy will appear and should be 
expected to appear from time to time. Their appearance, 
however, must be permitted only to emphasize the primary 
concern on the part of each for the educational program of 
the community as a whole. And this primary concern will 
manifest itself in a genuinely sympathetic attitude towards 
one another’s plans and proposals even though an adverse 
decision may have to be given when the time comes to trans- 
late some plan or proposal into practice. 

“The purposes of exchanges of service are two; namely, 
improvement of the services rendered by the institution, and 
achievement of possible economies in the use of plant or 
personnel. 

‘Each institution should be on guard lest it confuse these 
with other less valid reasons that may influence it in its 
proposals. The following may be noted as illustrative of 
such reasons. 

‘“‘There is the normal desire on the part of each institu- 
tion to expand its activities along some line for which facil- 
ities may be in part available, with the result that interest 
in expansion instead of interest in determining both its 


1The Cleveland Somteene for Educational Cooperation, Annual Report and Reports 
of Committees, Ohio, 1928. 
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unique responsibility and the most effective ways of meeting 
that tesponsibility becomes the controlling factor in the 
institution’s plans. 

“There is also the attractive notion that codperation in 
and of itself is a desirable objective, whereupon attention 
becomes centered on securing codperative arrangements 
rather than on rendering service. If differences of opinion 
exist between institutions in certain matters of policy or 
practice, exchanges of service may be conceived as a means 
of bringing these differences to agreement. The profit, 
either professional or monetary, accruing to the individuals 
immediately concerned in the service given or received is 
still another factor that may affect institutional decisions.” 

We cannot hope to perform the task of education ade- 
quately in an American community until all the agencies 
influencing the behavior of the community understand each 
other’s point of view and codperate in the common task 
which they face. Cleveland has taken an advanced step in 
that direction. 








MAKING SOCIAL ANALYSES OF COLLEGE 
COMMUNITIES 


MartTIn Hayes BicKHAM 


Social analyses of community life situations are rela- 
tively a new feature in the field of the social sciences. The 
application of these techniques to the understanding of 
college communities is still more recent. But both were to 
be expected, for, as Professor Charles H. Cooley pointed 
out in his address before the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society (see Report, p. 123), 

“All science proceeds. by analysis; that is, by intensive 
study of what appear to be the more essential and lasting 
constituents of nature, by penetrative observation of lim- 
ited, manageable, representative phenomena.” 

“A community,” as Professor Wood defined it at this 
same annual meeting, “is a more or less permanent assem- 
blage of people in a given place” (see Report, p. 13). The 
college community meets this condition. The community 
as Professor Wood defined it may be said to be, in 
Cooley’s phrase, a “limited manageable representative phe- 
nomena.” It may, therefore, be the object of the analysis 
of the social scientist. The college community is a special 
type of community and may be analyzed by applying to it 
the “penetrative observation” that Professor Cooley men- 
tions and other types of social-science techniques. 

Upon a background of twenty-five years of first-hand 
experience in college communities and a more recent at- 
tempt for eighteen months to apply scientific techniques to 
their analysis, I would venture to make two generalizations 
about our contemporary college communities. 

(1) Present-day colleges constitute most complex life- 
situations for this student generation. 

(2) Most students are very much confused in this com- 
plex life-situation. 
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If these two generalizations have in them any large 
measure of truth, it is apparent that our contemporary col- 
lege communities constitute a challenge to science. Here 
are social complexes that are in some respects betraying 
the very basic purposes for which they were conceived. 
If science has any meaning for life, it needs to give atten- 
tion to just such emerging difficulties and penetrate into their 
recesses. 

In the remainder of this paper, I am proceeding on the. 
assumption that the techniques of social science, if properly . 
applied to these complex college communities, can analyze 
them and so help to their better understanding. Upon the 
basis of the insights thus secured, it is possible for ad- 
ministrative, faculty, and student groups to achieve a better 
set-up of the life-situations in any college community. By 
following the processes thus suggested, much confusion in 
student thinking may be avoided and student personality 
be released from many of the tensions that now defeat stu- 
dent personality aspirations and even at times prevent the 
normal and adequate development of those students who 
in the ordinary course of events are to become the future 
leaders of the nation. The relations of the college to the 
national welfare are such that research and experimenta- 
tion along these lines are fully warranted. 

How, then, can we get at an understanding of the rele- 
vant social facts of a college community? This is the per- 
tinent practical question that the administrator faces. In 
the terms of the social sciences, it becomes: What tech- 
niques may we apply to achieve a sound social analysis of 
a college community. I am not assuming that I have any 
adequate answer for this question, but I want to report 
some experience in using social-science techniques to analyze 
college communities. Since January, 1927, it has fallen 
to my lot to travel through the colleges and seek to arrive 
at an understanding of the present currents and trends of 
college life over a wide section of the country. In this 
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period I have visited about sixty institutions and studied 
them briefly in an attempt to work out some more exact 
techniques for the intensive social analysis that it scemed 
to me was essential to a more constructive life-situation for 
college students. Towards the end of this period, I have 
made attempts to apply more intensively to certain colleges 
the techniques that I had determined showed promise of 
revealing the essential factors in these complex and puzzling 
college communities. 

In these later studies of college communities, I have 
consciously tried to make use of four definite types of social- 
science techniques. These are as follows: 


First: the technique of social observation. This involves 
that “penetrative” insight spoken of by Cooley in the 
above reference. It is essential to get a clear grasp of the 
community and its constituent factors, the educational insti- 
tution itself, the human groups that interplay within the 
community and the institution, and the persons that make 
up the personnel of the community and the institution and 
interact one with the other and with the constituent parts 
of the whole community. But it early became apparent 
that observation alone could not pierce the front that life 
puts up to those who would locate its secrets. Some other 
techniques were essential to dig beneath this external env- 
meration of parts; some device for locating the personality 
tensions and strains. Since I had been for several years 
engaged in the practical social-work field, it was natural for 
me to look to that experience for help at this baffling point 
in my contacts in college communities. Out of this back- 
ground came the idea for the second type of technique. 


Second: the technique of the life history. In case work 
in the charity field and in some allied lines, a full life his- 
tory of the client was found to throw light upon many 
baffling personal and social problems. It seemed to me 
that this might also be true in the college community, so I 
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began to apply these techniques to the life study of both 
the college and the students. It was necessary to go into 
the backgrounds of the college that I was studying and get 
some idea of its history and development. Some of the 
worst current maladjustments were found to emerge in 
areas thus brought into the horizon. But the students also 
had life histories and significant formative social back- 
grounds. Some way must be found for getting at these in 
as simple and direct a manner as possible. Working away 
at this problem, I devised what I have called a “student 
experience record.” It is a distinct modification of the life- 
history technique as worked out by Richmond, Kreuger, 
and others. I have now assembled many hundreds of these 
simple but very revealing documents. They are very hu- 
man and reveal how deeply confused and puzzled the pres- 
ent generation of students is. In analyzing these student 
experience records, the lines of personality strain in any 
student community begin to appear. But even these tech- 
niques do not bore down into the real deeps of human ex- 
perience in the colleges. Some more thoroughgoing and 
penetrating devices must be brought to bear upon certain 
areas that may resist the other techniques. Here, again, 
I am indebted to my experience in the social-work field. I 
have found it advisable and necessary to carry over into this 
work in the colleges the careful detail and technique of the 
case worker, which so largely centers in the interview. 
Third: the technique of case work and the interview. 
These are used to bore in more deeply in any areas where 
tensions and strains are revealed by the earlier mentioned 
techniques. One must dig down deep into these situations. 
They constitute the rocks upon which many student person- 
alities are grounded in the stormy seas of college life. I 
think few have realized how meaningful to student per- 
sonality some of these maladjustments are. Attention of 
scientific students of human society have been largely fixed 
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on those aspects of human maladjustment that most quickly 
disturb public peace and order. As Professor Thomas 
told the recent annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society, “Naturally the greatest amount of attention, up 
to the present, has been given to the study of abnormal be- 
havior in the forms which come to public attention, become 
a nuisance; but behavior difficulties are widespread in the 
whole population, and it is certain that we can understand 
the abnormal only in connection with the normal, in rela- 
tion to the whole social process to which they are both 
reactions’ (see Report, p. 11). Few have realized how 
many students were facing the most difficult and perplex- 
ing types of social and personality adjustments. It is only 
as one bores in behind the rather blasé form of student 
life by careful interview methods and scientific case-work 
techniques that these more imperiling factors in the life- 
situations come to attention. 


Fourth: the technique of social analysis. As one works 
along in a college community with the techniques already 
mentioned, a. mass of data is soon assembled. It may all 
seem very meaningless and an actual embarrassment of 
riches if there were not some clear-cut techniques for hand- 
ling it all. This I call the technique of social analysis. It 
is a careful going over all the data in hand, comparing one 
part with another, and constantly asking what each item 
means in the total set-up and social operation of the given 
college community. Here many questions need to be asked, 
such as: What are the interrelations of the students with 
their own voluntary groups and with the educational 
processes of the college itself? What effects are the volun- 
tary groups and the educational processes having on student 
personality? Always this process of analysis keeps to the 
forefront of thinking, the way that our modern social . 
science has stressed the place and values of human per- 
sonality, in the total social process. The suggestion of 
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Thomas is valuable here, “We must have more thorough- 
going exploration of situations. In our planning, we should 
include studies and surveys of behavior-forming situations, 
measurement of social influences which will enable us to 
observe the operation in the formation of delinquent, emo- 
tionally maladjusted, and stable personalities, and then 
determine the ratios” (see Report, p 11). 

Experience has shown that these techniques used some- 
what in the manner described briefly above are productive in 
leading into the inner life of college communities. The ten 
studies already completed by these methods have shown 
that each college community is a separate and apparently 
unique social phenomenon in the sense of Cooley as quoted 
above. It has its own history and social backgrounds. It 
has its own interior arrangements and adjustments. It 
marks its own students in its own way and often much be- 
yond the purposes of its founders and administrators. But 
in each instance where thoughtful leaders, both adminis- 
trators and students, have taken hold-of the results of these 
social analyses and sought to create a constructive life- 
situation where the analysis revealed maladjustments, the 
effort has met with such social changes as to warrant fur- 
ther experimentation along these lines. Where social intel- 
ligence ties up with the will to social adjustment, it is pos- 
sible to reset the current life-situations of students on a 
level that is stimulating and elevating in the development of 
the finest type of personality among students. Such results 
seem to warrant further experimentation in devising new 
techniques and in applying them to the analysis of these 
confused and complex college communities of our time. 































THE HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM IN THE 
NEW AGE’ 


Puitie W. L. Cox 


The Mechanical Revolution is fast changing almost all 
of the significant activities of. mankind. Our homes, our 
churches, our neighborhoods, our city, State, and national 
governments, our communication and transportation, our 
language uses, our reading, our amusements, our vacations, 
our employments, and our schools and colleges are all in a 
state of flux. These changes go on through informal experi- 
ments, trial and error, and adaptation. Necessarily, per- 
haps, social institutions lag behind the everchanging life of 
the new age. 

This “social lag” we can decrease if we will. We might 
even keep abreast of social progress, if we were brave and 
resourceful. Theoretically the schools could assume a po- 
sition of leadership but that probability is remote. In the 
looking-glass country, Alice, who was surprised to find her- 
self in the same place after she had been running as fast 
as she could for some time, was told by the Red Queen 
that she would have to run twice as fast as she could if she 
were to get ahead. ‘In this country,” the Red Queen as- 
serted, “you have to go as fast as you can just to keep 
where you are!” 


THE HIGH SCHOOL’S PROBLEM IN THE NEW AGE 


How rapidly high-school enrollments have been increas- 
ing in this century is too well known to need stressing here. 
That we are not even yet serving the majority of adolescent 
boys and girls through our regular high schools is, however, 
not often appreciated even by school people. Many do not 
enroll at all; more drop out in the first two years; and too 


® lAddress delivered before the Secondary Education Department, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, Reading, Pa., December 28, 1928. : 
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many who remain do not enter whole-heartedly into the 
school’s curricular or quasi-curricular activities. 

The mechanical revolution has made the growth of sec- 
ondary-school enrollments possible. The faith of the peo- 
ple in some mysterious power of the school to give to boys 
and girls the “equipment of the élite’ has sent the children 
on into the high school and has assured the necessary appro- 
priations by State and municipal governments. 


Mechanical adaptations are adequate. Adjustments to 
the problems involved in the almost overwhelming increases 
in number and types of the student body have been mechan- 
ically adequate to a reasonable degree. New buildings with 
auditoriums, lunchrooms, libraries, shops, studios, labora- 
tories, commercial equipments, gymnasiums, and _ play- 
grounds, have been built. Nurses, athletic directors, dra- 
matic coaches, and deans have been appointed. Guidance 
plans, cumulative records, free supplies and textbooks, 
building cleaning, and ventilation have absorbed much of 
the attention of principals and faculties. 


School control has become creative. The institutionaliz- 
ing of student activities has gone on apace. Comprehen- 
sive student government organizations, eligibility rules and 
school leagues, teacher-sponsored clubs, pupil-conducted 
assemblies, student service squads, school papers, maga- 
zines and year books, parents’ nights, “junior proms” and 
school parties, school orchestras and glee clubs, safety-first 
drives, book weeks, Christmas giving, and Near East Relief 
have assumed important places in the life of the schools. 


Both the mechanical adjustments and the new social con- 
trols have been generously conceived, and frequently ade- 
quately administered. Pupils of all races, creeds, social 
backgrounds, and economic levels have been reached and 
helped by the school through these modern instruments. 
The schools’ inadequacies generally lie not in these newer 
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adjustments, but in the tradition-ridden “curriculum” prac- 
tices. 


The curriculum has not kept pace. The “stereotypes” 
of our curriculum practices leave us rather powerless to 
bring our schools into harmony with our civilization. Our 
very vocabulary involves “credits,” “units,” “promoticn,” 
“graduation,” which are almost meaningless for social edu- 
cation. 


We give lip service to the seven objectives—health, fun- 
damentals, home membership, vocation, citizenship, worthy 
use of leisure, and ethical character. Our diplomas, how- 
ever, are never granted to pupils because they are healthy, 
because they read adequately, because they actually codper- 
ate in their homes and communities, because they are voca- 
tionally effective, or because they are virtuous. Instead, 
our credits and promotions and graduations represent 
four hundred and eighty 60-minute periods of English or 
the time equivaler:t thereof, and so many periods of mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, history, bookkeeping, auto- 
mechanics, art, and the rest. As philosophers we accept 
adequate objectives for secondary education; as administra- 
tors, nevertheless, we measure progress towards the attain- 
ment of the objectives, by instruments which are sometimes 
quite meaningless of any significant relationship to these 
objectives. 


New socially sanctioned motives are needed. We need 
to give more formal institutional recognition to functional 
objectives and to the new social motives which are related 
to the worthy aspirations of a democratic people. 


Over twenty million American citizens recently gave their 
votes for president to an engineer who has promised a sci- 
entific government; while fifteen million more voted for a 
candidate who has shown remarkable administrative capac- 
ity and leadership. Such abilities among its pupils the 
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school honors informally; its diplomas seldom mention 
them. 

Beauty of person, of home, of churches and parks, of 
sunset and breaking waves, of literature and music, of art 
and drama is a powerful motive among many youths and 
adults. Informally, the school encourages and rewards 
the creation and appreciation of the beautiful through as- 
semblies, clubs, exhibits, and electives. For most pupils, 
promotion and graduation take no account of the beauty- 
motive or beauty-accomplishment. 


We talk much of the integration of personality, of social 
adequacy, of leadership, initiative, originality, and self- 
reliance. The school promotes these qualities through its 
social life, and it gives much honor to those who are com- 
petent. The school does not hesitate to “‘fail’’ such pupils, 
however, if they do not prepare their home work or write 
up their laboratory notebooks neatly. 


Meantime, the pupils’ conceptions of values are pro- 
gressing beyond the schools’ formal schemes. From the 
world in which they live they learn to value conversation, 
popularity, leadership, and other social adjustments, beauty, 
mechanical competency, finance, jobs, and even political and 
ethical opinions far above school marks. As human beings 
we agree fith them; as schoolmasters we scold them. 


Functional objectives would control curriculum practices. 
As a result, the pupils frequently pierce our-well-intentioned 
masks; they honor us as men and women;-they despise us 
as pedants. And as practical school people, hedged in by 
State legislation or regulations, by traditions, and by college 
entrance requirements we seem almost helpless. If, how- 
ever, we could or would set up functional objectives of true 
social significance and construct a score curriculum which 
would directly promote their attainment, we could assure 
success and high marks to all socially competent pupils in 
all required subjects. Thus, we would integrate our school 
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practices and the worthy motives and activities of society, 

Take such definable functional objectives as these: (1) 
associational living; (2) civic understanding; (3) health; 
(4) language arts; (5) scientific attitudes; (6) apprecia- 
tions; (7) practical arts. Teacher assignments and time 
allotments could be arranged for the attainment of these 
objectives for all pupils. Marks could be given which 
would really be meaningful in the present civilization. All 
pupils could succeed—could, indeed, excel in some phase of 
each significant activity. 


Academic subjects should be elective and selective. Rea- 
sonably high standards of work could be maintained in elec- 
tive subjects, but they would prevent graduation only if 
pupils and parents insisted on the attainment of «he impos- 
sible. 


FOUR CONCEPTIONS OF THE CURRICULUM HELD BY 
PROGRESSIVES 


Let us look briefly at four conceptions of the curriculum 
which confuse to a greater or lesser degree even the most 
progressive of us school men. 

(1) Some curriculum revisions are based on the essen- 
tial permanence of the accepted subjects; (2) others are 
characterized by radical eliminations and additions and 
new combinations of subjects; (3) in a few cases 
subjects are subordinated to educational objectives; (4) 
the emerging curriculum is actually planned in terms 
of objectives. Many educational thinkers subscribe, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to all four assumptions, so that 
curriculum thinking is often decidedly muddled. 

AssuUMPTION 1. Subjects have inherent values in the edu- 
cation of children. In our school practices and in the edu- 
cational philosophies of most of us teachers there are 
considerable quantities of unquestioned faiths in the mystic 
powers of subjects. Some of us may be clear that Latin 
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does not automatically make the student healthy, wealthy, 
or wise, but we are likely to believe that music or art or 
physical training will do something of great value for chil- 
dren. This is an underlying mystic faith which sooner or 
later distorts most educational thinking. Hence, otherwise 
active and progressive school men sometimes identify them- 
selves with those who are inert. 


AssUMPTION 2. Curriculum content should be based on 
analyses of adult activities. What arithmetic processes are 
used in community life? what words? what punctuation 
marks? what historical and geographical facts? what health 
practices? By “scientific” sociological analyses the func- 
tioning traits are determined and it is demanded that these 
facts and processes, habits and attitudes shall be taught 
to the children. The outcomes of such teaching are tested 
by standardized scales or with new type tests; that teacher 
is often considered to be an efficient teacher whose pupils 
have learned the items and have stood well on the tests. 
Obviously, this is a more rational basis for curriculum con- 
struction than that of the first assumption. Nevertheless, 
it makes the child a sort of learning mechanism; his pres- 
ent interests and enthusiasms are not considered. Thus, 
“scientific” curriculum making becomes a cumbersome ob- 
stacle to any vital curriculum progress. Curriculum revi- 
sions since 1920 have too often been based on this 
inadequate assumption; such courses of study generally 
consist of verbal ‘“‘facts’’ and lists of words to memorize, 
and processes to practice. Meaningless and ineffective, 
such curricula must surely be. 


ASSUMPTION 3. The curriculum consists of meaningful 
activities through which facts, habits, and attitudes can be 
taught. Few curriculum makers have as yet reached this 
assumption. The objectives—knowledges, interests, ideals, 
habits, and powers which are characteristic of approvable 
child and adult practices—are to be reached by projects 
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or activities in which pupils engage eagerly. The child’s 
objective may be the dress to be made, the letter to be 
written, or the song to be sung. The teacher, however, 
has assured himself that in working out the project, the 
traits which are of social significance will be promoted. 
Often the child is made conscious of the value of such a 
control, in which case the practice itself may be closely ar- 
ticulated with the project. At its best, the educational 
goals—health practices, command of the fundamentals, 
home membership, citizenship, leisure, and vocational ad- 
justments—are inherent in the success of the project. 
Based on this assumption, projects are set up for the pur- 
pose of developing ascertained, specific, desirable traits; 
attitudes and desires, it is hoped, are achieved incidentally. 


ASSUMPTION 4. Attitudes and desires of children are of 
much more significance than are present knowledges and 
skills. There is emerging, however, an even more child- 
centric-curriculum philosophy than that generally implied 
in the activity curriculum. According io this conception 
the curriculum must be controlled not so much by what in- . 
formation and skills the child is to learn in school as it is by 
how he feels about what he learns. The sponsors of this 
emerging curriculum do not take direct issue with any of the 
preceding conceptions. They would teach some subjects; 
they would be guided by social analyses; and they would 
decidedly depend on purposeful activities. 

(1) They would point out, however, that while music or 
reading may be so taught as to benefit many pupils, some 
pupils doubtless learn to ‘“‘hate’’ reading because of the un- 
pleasant experience of learning to read, or to avoid singing 
because of their school music experiences. 

(2) They question the results of the curriculum of facts 
and processes based on activity analyses. They point out 
that even pupils who are taught by the Morrison Mastery 
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Formula’, the Courtis practice methods, and the Winnetka 
goal plan soon forget that in which they are supposed to be 
one hundred per cent perfect. 


(3) They generally approve in principle the conception 
of an activity curriculum. They assert, however, that child 
activity cannot be instituted without the child’s participa- 
tion and that one cannot prophesy a year or more in ad- 
vance what interests and stimulations and behaviors will 
prove satisfying to a thirteen-year-old boy at eleven-ten on 
Tuesday morning, April fourth. Hence, the pupil’s self- 
initiated activity curriculum must, in the nature of things, 
be developed from day to day. Only in rough outline, is 
a ready-made course of study feasible, if it is to be used as 
a basis for pupil activities. 


While the sponsors and practitioners of the curriculum 
emergent recognize varying validity in the above mentioned 
practices they are themselves committed to a curriculum 
of intrinsic subject matter. They see life as the child’s cur- 
riculum. They seek to capitalize all that the child may 
learn in his home and neighborhood, at the movies and in 
the newspapers, at play and at work, in school and out, and 
in all seasons of the year. They seek, in a word, to help 
pupils to do better those desirable things which they are 
now doing and which their parents and other adults are 
now doing, by having the school reproduce within itself sit- 
uations typical of and supplementary to social life. Through 
such life projects, the school may reénforce, guide, and 
direct the present and future interests and activities and 
standards of boys and girls in their youthful and adult 
communities. 


In the curriculum emergent there is little fear that chil- 
dren will not learn enough. Such practices are based on 


1Cf. M. N. Funk, ““A Comparative Study of the Results Obtained by the Method of 
Mastery Technique and the Method of Daily Recitation and Assignment.” The School 
Review, XXXVI, 5, May, 1928. 

*Cf. R. B. Raup, “The Unit of Instruction and Study.” Jo l of Educational Method 
VII, 3, December 1927. CS a 
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the assumptions that if they are enlivened first, if they 
enjoy learning, if the adventure of discovery has an appeal, 
then they will spend their lives learning and investigating 
and reflecting and experimenting. In a word, the curriculum 
emergent involves the present satisfying practices of the 
social objectives themselves—home membership, citizen- 
ship, leisure-time activities, health practices, and, in a some- 
what less conscious way, the attributes underlying voca- 
tional success and ethical character. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE COMMUNITY 


In our classes, clubs, home rooms, committees, and as- 
semblies, we meet the pupils in face-to-face groups. By 
controlling the inspirations, procedures, and rewards of 
. these groups, we are able to affect the lives of pupils di- 
rectly. But to do so, we must so organize and control our 
practices as to reénforce, guide, and direct the activities of 
the pupils not only in the group, but in their school mem- 


bership and outside and beyond the school. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE DEMANDS OF THE COLLEGES 


It is fear that holds us back—fear of college entrance 
requirements and fear of public criticism from those who 
may blame the school if their children do not get into col- 
lege. This fear has a real enough basis, to be sure. But 
it is not often intelligently resolved. 

If no formal algebra were taught until the tenth grade 
and then only to select pupils, all who were willing to pay 
the price could complete three units in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. The few who needed four units could 
take two units in the eleventh or twelfth grades. If 
Latin, too, could be begun in the tenth grade, the few who 
insist.on going to Bryn Mawr, Wells, Amherst, and Will- 
iams, if any, could take two units in the twelfth grade. 

College entrance difficulties embarrass us only because 
we muddy up the water by various extraneous matters. If 
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only fifteen per cent of our senior-high-school pupils elected 
formal mathematics we could cover more ground, maintain 
high standards, and have few if any failures. This is equally 
true for English grammar, laboratory science, college-pre- 
paratory history, and foreign languages. Unfortunately, 
we have many teachers, under tenure, who cannot or will 
not teach anything but abstract mathematics and other col- 
lege-preparatory subjects. So we encourage the election 
of such subjects by many pupils so as to furnish classes for 
these supernumeraries. And then when these ill-advised 
pupils fail, we and our teachers complain and fail them 
heartlessly. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


“Tet the dead Past bury its dead’ would be a better say- 
ing if the Past ever died,” says Galsworthy. ‘The persist- 
ence of the Past is one of the tragi-comic blessings which 
each new age denies, coming cocksure on to the stage to 
mouth its claim to perfect novelty.” High-school educa- 
tion with all its novelty and embellishments has up to the 
present been unable to shake off the dead hand of formal 
requirements and traditional academic subject placement. 
Until and unless it does do so, it must fail to serve the 
youth and the democracy whose servant it is. Most of its 
difficulties are of its own making; they can be easily solved 
by reasonable energy and clear thinking. So may they be! 

In the curriculum of the future each child will be helped 
to develop his individuality through positive successful con- 
tributions to the school, to his family, to his companions 
and employers, and to his community. For “individuality 
is not an original possession or gift,” says Dewey. “It is 
something to be achieved, to be wrought out. . .” And 
it is to be wrought out through “that intellectual and emo- 
tional sharing in the life and affairs of men which embodies 
the spirit of the Golden Rule.” This Bode sets up as the 
final goal of education. 
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SOCIAL LIFE OF THE CHILD OF JUNIOR-HIGH. 
SCHOOL AGE 


Harvey D. Douctass 


The two greatest determining factors of social life are 
heredity and environment. As these two factors are so 
closely associated as to be inseparable, they should not be 
thought of as separate entities. However, it is necessary 
to give consideration to each in this paper. 


HEREDITARY FACTORS 


The factors which the child possesses by reason of hered- 
ity have been passed on to him by his ancestors. He had 
no choice or selection in the matter. Consequently he 
should not be held responsible for conditions resulting from 
hereditary factors. Race, chronological age, instincts, 
physical characteristics, mental capacity, primary emotions 


and feelings are hereditary factors. 

In considering his race we must remember that the fact 
of race is social, but the concept of race is biological. Race 
is blamed for much that results from certain characteristics 
we have assigned to race due to our reaction to stimuli fur- 
nished by certain individuals of the race. Therefore, race 
as we know it is both social and biological. The individual 
is not inferior because of his biological race; neither is he 
superior for the same reason. Any inferiority or superiority 
we ascribe to race is due to the social group environment. 
That can be: corrected. No stigma should be attached 
because of race. 

The chronological age starts with the birth of the indi- 
vidual. As there are so many conditioning factors operat- 
ing in conjunction with chronological age, it is relatively un- 
important. ‘Some of those factors made their contribution 
before the child was born. Some of them are more impor- 
tant than chronological age. It is more important to know 
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his mental age, even though that may be a group response. 
It is also necessary to know his anatomical age, physiological 
age, school age, and social age if we are to understand his 
conduct from a sociological point of view. The normal 
chronological age of the child in junior high school, which 
will not differ much from his school age, should be twelve 
years for the seventh grade, thirteen for the eighth grade, 
and fourteen for the ninth. If there is no more than two 
years variation either way, but little, if any, attention should 
be given to it. But if the child is more than two years, 
chronologically, ahead of his grade, he is accelerated; if 
more than two years behind, he is retarded. In either case 
he should be given special attention. 

The instincts have been reduced to four. There is evi- 
dence that the number may be further reduced or the term 
discontinued entirely, due to their being distributed accord- 
ing to later analyses. Or they may be trends due to pre- 
potent reflexes. The four considered are sex, hunger, strug- 
gle, and repulsion. Even these must be considered in the 
light of present analyses when analyzing the social conduct 
of the child. 


Mental capacity is largely determined before birth. In 
some manner not yet understood, it is passed on through 
the germ plasm of the parents. Mental capacity is largely 
developed by the time the child is four years of age. Thus 
the nourishment the child receives during the preschool 
period, that is, from birth to four years of age, may make 
or mar him as far as mental capacity is concerned. Thus 
we are much concerned that the child shall receive proper 
nourishment during the preschool period of his life. Also, 
his social conduct will be greatly influenced by his mental 
capacity. 

Social conduct cannot be understood, interpreted, or ap- 
preciated without a knowledge of the primary emotions. 
Otherwise we cannot understand the response of the indi- 
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vidual to stimuli. If he is nonemotional, cold, unsympa- 
thetic, he will develop into an adult quite apt to be danger- 
ous to society. The goal of the group action of the school 
should be opposite; viz., perpetuate conditions necessary 
to the progress of civilization. 

Now we come to the other conditioning factor in the 
environment. This may be directed by education. 


ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 


The social life of the child is influenced by his physical 
environment. This consists of anything in the physical 
world influenced by man. As soon as it is changed by man 
it becomes physico-social. The physical environment is the 
geographic, as climate, topography, etc. The physico-social 
may be illustrated by purified air, contaminated water, 
especially that contaminated by man. 

The biological environment is plant and animal life be- 
fore man has changed it by biological processes. The 
original plants and animals are found in this class. 


The social environment is that produced by man in asso- 
ciation with his fellows. It is a group process. Man’s 
social life lies in this. This environment must be developed 
after the others. It is the most important in its influence 
as it is unlimited by time or space. It extends from the 
temporary to the permanent, from the near to the remote, 
from the present to the ancient. 


The divisions of the social environment are physico- 
social, bio-social, and psycho-social. 

Under the social, we must know the child’s home environ- 
ment, play environment, church environment, and: school 
environment; that is, his environmental associates and con- 
ditions. His philosophy of life—religion—and, in fact, his 
inmost thoughts would come under the psycho-social. Some 
of these may be learned from his dreams. But we must win 
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the confidence of the child in order to learn some of the 
psycho-social factors that are conditioning his conduct. 


ANALYSES 


To do the best for the child we must analyze his con- 
duct from the above points of view. We must educate him so 
that he may be provided with the best and be enabled to use 
it according to his capacity. Case study is sometimes neces- 
sary. In this way it is possible to cause some of the major 
problems of society largely to disappear. 

The child of junior-high-school age in Michigan may be 
a member of any of the so-called races. 

His chronological age may range from an accelerated 
case of less than ten years of age to over seventeen years 
of age in the ninth grade, under which condition he will be 
retarded. A mental test will indicate the mental age, and 
an intelligence test his mental capacity. An educational 
(standard achievement) test will indicate his school age. 
Only a physical examination by an expert will indicate his 
anatomical and physiological ages. Other tests have been 
formulated to give his emotional reaction. A knowledge 
of these factors is necessary. 


His physical environment in this area consists of the geo- 
graphic factors of the Great Lakes region of the North 
Temperate zone. The influence of these factors is but little 
drawn. 


His bio-social environment is his contacts with the indus- 
trial world or with those factors resulting from it. 

We must look for the conditions that influence his health, 
especially in the home, in the matter of provision for fresh 
air, pure water, and nourishing food, as well as in suitable 
clothing. 


In his social life we should look to his playmates, both 
organized and unorganized, the group with which he asso- 
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ciates. It is the age when organized games with plenty of 
novelty is vital; the age when habits: of life—spiritual, occu- 
pational, and recreational—are being formed; the age when 
the best things should be provided. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Education at this age should provide for individual 
contributions to the group; his trends should be learned, 
and the environment given that will promote his special 
aptitudes. This is the place for the play director, Boy 
Scouts, diversified course of study, so-called individual selec- 
tion, to be given tests and directions. Here is where the 
expert can do some fine work that the higher capacities may 
reach fruition. 











THE SOCIAL FAILURE OF TEACHERS 
JosepH C. McCELHANNON 


If education is a social enterprise, then the civilization 
of the future will bear a close resemblance to the teachers 
of the present. Like teacher, like school; like school, like the 
boys and girls who come out of it. The men and the women 
who have accepted the responsibility of teaching the «.il- 
dren of the people determine the social effectiveness of the 
schools. While there may be a high correlation between 
the social efficiency of the teacher and his professional train- 
ing, school boards and patrons need to weigh other quali- 
ties in teachers than degrees, scholarship, and professional 
preparation. 

Education is now regarded .s « life process. The school 
is maintained as an agency for socializing boys and girls 
and it is our only institution which is operated solely for 
educational purposes. It must, therefore, assume respon- 
sibility for every type of education which is profitable to 
boys and girls. The complexity of modern life makes it 
obligatory upon the school to take upon itself the task of 
training along many lines hitherto claimed by the home, 
church, state, and society in general. The teacher cannot 
emphasize a discipline and impose an artificial culture dif- 
ferent from that encountered in daily life. Daily life is 
now made up of the interests of all the people. It is easy 
to see, therefore, the possible effect of a lack of social- 
mindedness in a teacher upon a community. 

The teacher has grown up in a psychologically minded 
age. The educator is interested in the individual. Every 
effort in the school is made to develop the self-expression 
of the pupil. The entire machinery of the school is fash- 
ioned for the training of the individual. True, there are 
extracurricular activities, but, up to the present, the stu- 
dent is given to understand that they are extra. The em- 
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phasis is put upon the dictum'that learning is individual. It 
is not strange, therefore, that the teacher is largely ego- 
centric in her understandings, ideals, and attitudes. Learn- 
ing exists for learning’s sake. ‘The school is the consery- 
ator of the past. Education has for its aim the self. 
expression of the pupil. All of which dictate an academic, 
individual difference in procedure in the schoolroom and a 
withdrawal of interest from the community where social 
work needs to be done. 


No one would deny that the problems dealing with the 
teaching personnel are complex. Yet the public as well as 
the teachers themselves must be interested in them. It is 
true that a community has no better schools, teachers, and 
educational outcomes than it collectively desires. In many 
places, schools are merely kept, teachers are poorly pre- 
pared, the objectives of modern education are not recog- 
nized, the children are disciplined to some extent in the 
academic mannerisms of civilizations now dead, and they 
do not recognize the social implications of education at all. 

My first notice of the gross failure of teachers in their 
social relationship to pupils and to community came about 
in the following manner: Having charge of the teacher- 
placement work in a denominational college for girls, which 
prepares and places each year a large number of young 
women in responsible teaching positions, I tried to follow 
up each one placed for at least one year. A duplex postal 
card was used, which was very easy to check by superin- 
tendents, principals, and school-board members. It re- 
quired a minimum of time on their part. From 1923 to 
1928 reports were received on 893 teachers. These teach- 
ers had completed work ranging from the freshman to the 
senior year at college and had had different periods of 
experience in teaching. There were reports on 392 fresh- 
men, 271 sophomores, 181 juniors, and 149 seniors. The 
data asked for were returned on a card (see page 537). 
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TABLE I 


ErFriciency Report oF 893 Tracuers, 1923-1928 


Satisfactory Excellent 
Instruction 624 134 
Industry 701 120 
Discipline 530 162 
Adaptability 
Sociability 
Community Service 


Church Service 
Remarks 


Note: The card used in the report has the tabulated replies on it. 


It is manifest to the trained surveyor of social institu- 
tions or to the investigator of the teaching personnels of 
schools that the untrained superintendent, principal, or 
school-board member would have difficulty in estimating 
the correct quality or degree of instruction, industry, disci- 


pline, adaptability, and sociabllity in teachers. The terms 
are not standardized and there is a vast range of opinion 
concerning their meaning. On the other hand, almost any 
one can properly estimate with a considerable degree of ac- 
curacy the efficiency of the teacher in community and in 
church relationships. 


The poor showing of the girls of this college in com- 
munity service and in church relationships is explained par- 
tially by these facts: About twenty-five per cent of the 
teachers live in villages and towns and teach in country 
places from five to fifteen miles from their homes. They 
return to their homes over the week-ends where they may 
attend church. In many instances, the community does not 
offer an opportunity for service on the part of the teacher 
unless the teacher assumes the initiative and brings about 
community activities. There are some places, also, in which 
there are no churches. The teacher would be compelled to 
go over into another community or school district to attend 
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church or to teach in a Sunday school. Under such cir. 
cumstances, it would be rather difficult for the teacher to 
develop a rather large social-mindedness along the last 
two lines. 

When the factors outlined above, within themselves mit- 
igating, are accounted for, the evidence is still overwhelm. 
ing against the teachers as to their relationship to the com- 
munities where they teach. When 54 per cent of teachers 
do not in any way identify themselves with the people where 
they teach and 58 per cent fail to attend or accept service 
in the churches, the deduction can be easily made that the 
object of teaching is economic rather than social. Teaching 
ceases to be a service rendered. Every teacher owes it to 
the children taught to engage in community activities. A 
teacher is not compelled to engage in political or financial 
enterprises, to express personal opinions contrary to the 
traditions and customs of the community, to launch sensa- 
tional activities of any kind in order to attract attention to 
herself. She should be interested in every social, moral, 
civic,. religious, and industrial movement present or initiated 
by the citizenship. In cases of community inertia, where 
the children and patrons would benefit, where the situation 
activated would not interfere with the teacher’s dignity 
or self-respect, she is morally bound to give herself and her 
knowledge to the limit. Service is the keynote of her job 
whether it is social or economic, else the community con- 
tracting for her services has been cheated. 

When one analyzes the “satisfactory” column of Table 
I, he comes to realize the real significance of the status of 
the teacher’s social relationship to the community. It is ob- 
vious that the teachers placed in the “excellent” column 
are those about whom there is favorable community dis- 
cussion. They have impressed their personalities upon the 
communities because of their social activities. Probably a 
good job is made of only one activity. The unusualness of 
that is sufficient for the approval of the community group. 
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On the other hand, if the teacher attends church now and 
then, visits some in the community, and, above all, does not 
attract criticism because of her comings and goings, she is 
looked upon as being satisfactory. This is indeed a nega- 
tive recommendation. The real significance of the measure- 
ment as far as social-mindedness is concerned should be un- 
doubtedly “poor.” Such a teacher rarely does anything for 
the community. By the same kind of analysis, we should 
conclude that most of the teachers placed in the “excellent” 
column are only “‘satisfactory.” 

The “remarks” at the bottom of the cards are much 
more eloquent concerning the social situation than the tabu- 
lated data. In most cases where the teacher was checked 
as poor, she was not reélected to the position which she held 
the year before. In such cases, indication of the fact was 
made and a statement was given concerning the teacher. A 
direct relationship was indicated between inefficiency in 
instruction and industry and community interests and relli- 
gious service. Among the causes listed for failure in social 
service on the part of teachers were: Getting in a waiting 
automobile at four o'clock and riding until late in the even- 
ing, absent from Friday afternoon until Monday morning, 
hieing away a hundred miles to a questionable dance or to 
a city movie, receiving the attention of the larger boys of 
the school, lack of interest in anything pertaining to the 
community or to the church, and sensational activity of 


some kind. 




























TABLE II 


Soctau Errictency or Rurat, VILLAGE, AND City TeacueErs, In 
PERCENTAGES 











Religious Interests 





Community Interests 























Poor|Satisfactory Txcaliont| Poor} Satisfactory)Excellent 
Less than 500 people | 41 52 ae 50 7 
Less than 2500 people| 64 39 1 | 58 40 2 
Over 2500 people 57 40. 3 61 38 1 





It is interesting to note that teachers in the rural schools 
are more socially efficient than those of the towns and cities. 
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Teachers in the towns are less socially minded than thoge 
in the cities. It is difficult to account for these differences, 
The absence of lures of towns and cities such as movies, 
automobiles, ‘‘society,” cold drink stands. The seriousness 
of the social situation, ambition on the part of the begin. 
ner to make good, the challenge of the job in the country 
may be classed as reasons for the better social efficiency 
of the teacher. The advantage of the city over the small 
town for social-mindedness may be found in the stratifica. 
tion of society, the lack of social opportunity for pleasure 
and for accomplishment because the business leaders are 
the initiating forces. In the smaller towns and villages 
there are usually a few social groups. Their interests are 
largely the same. There are many more young women 
than young men on account of the industrial demands of 
the cities. The teacher is usually accepted into all social 
circles in the town. The socially undesirable men are at a 
premium there because of the scarcity, and the senior school 
boys are socially eligible. The young woman teacher is 
often swept from all social, moral, and religious moor- 
ings. In a system of from ten to twenty teachers, often 
seventy-five per cent have to be replaced every year. The 
teaching is poor; the social bearing in teaching methods is 
entirely lacking. These schools are merely kept. Col- 
leges and universities attest to the fact that the graduates 
of this class of schools are among the very poorest admit- 
ted. In the village and town schools more of the teaching 
force marry during the year of their itinerancy or the year 
after they are dismissed than in the country and city schools 
combined. 





































































TABLE III 
Erricrency or FrEsHMEN, SOPHOMORES, JUNIORS, AND SENIOR TEACHERS 
Community Interests Church Interests 








Poor |Satisfactory| Excellent||Poor|Satisfactory|Excellent 















392 Freshmen 42% 40% 12% 44%, 50% 6% 
271 Sophomores 56 40 4 49 44 7 
181 Juniors 56 42 2 56 42 2 
149 Seniors 53 43 4 56 42 2 
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Being younger and having had less experience it would 
naturally be expected that teachers having completed the 
freshman year in college would be less socially minded 
than graduates, juniors, and sophomores. The data fur- 
nished by the questionnaire used in this study, however, 
does not, bear out such an observation. Usually the data 
reveal that the freshman teacher is not as good an instruc- 
tor, is not as adaptable, and has considerably more trouble 
with disciplinary problems than teachers with more edu- 
cational and professional preparation, yet she attends 
church more regularly, teaches in the Sunday School more 
often than her older sisters. She identifies herself with 
the community more effectively. More often the fresh- 
man teacher is found in the rural community, where there 
is probably a better opportunity for the teacher to view 
her job from a social standpoint, where boards of trustees 
more closely supervise her comings and goings, where the 
beginner is confronted seriously with the problem of su- 
ceeding. . 

There is probably a better social opportunity for suc-~ 
cess in the town school than in any other type of commu- 
nity. Such places are usually incorporated. Streets, lights, . 
water, heating, police, health departments are maintained. 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions clubs, Chamber of Commerce, 
Sunday Schools, women’s church societies, and local politics 
are all close to the people. There is an organization for 
every interest. Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls, Parent 
Teachers Associations, and Volunteer Fire departments 
challenge local enterprise and social codperation. Mass 
meetings enlist the interest and initiative of any one even 
remotely socially inclined. There is easy access to and - 
even urgent demand for teacher participation in scores of 
community enterprises. The teachers investigated in this 
study did not choose to enter them. Professor Emery R. 
Ferris finds that the curriculum and the teaching in the 
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town schools are more traditional than in larger schools! 
Is it because the school constituency is more conservative, 
more inclined to walk in the trodden paths, or because the 
teachers are less socially minded? The curriculum may be 
accounted for by the presence of the first factor, but the 
teachers should be held strictly to account for the absence 
of socialized teaching. 

In town and village communities, the school boards and 
superintendents of schools often ape city schools in not 
placing any restrictions on teachers. Only the contract in 
which the time of employment and the salary per month 
. or per term are set forth is the tie that binds. There is no 
supervision of the teaching as in the larger city system. 
Superintendents and principals are usually very young, just 
out of college, and possessed with the newer ideas of indi- 
vidual freedom and personal liberty. They convince school 
boards that restrictions on the teachers are ancient cus- 
toms and very much antiquated in use. The teachers are 
poorly paid anyway, and one more insult is an added injury. 
Not having the social concept of the school themselves, they 
believe that the teacher’s sole duty is to teach the book; 
that the purpose of the school is to give the teacher em- 
ployment; and that the community will get far more than 
its money’s worth when the teachers have met their classes. 
With a prideful magnanimity, the school head smiles upon 
his teachers’ social delinquencies, but he goes to church 
and belongs to a service club for the prestige which they 
may give him. This is especially true in communities where 
the school board recommends and elects teachers and, on 
account of community protests, fails to reélect them under 
- such antisocial conditions. It cannot be wondered that 
teachers fail to recognize that teaching is a social process 
as well as a social objective. 

Of 343 teachers not reélected, the following reasons are 
set forth in the remarks by those making the reports. In 


\Ferris, Secondary Education in Country and Village, p. 25. 
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some cases more than one reason is given. In many cases 
only general reasons are supplied. At any rate, the glaring 
significance of the meaning of the data in Table IV is 
enough to benumb the socially minded who smugly sit in 
their classrooms and offices and look at the teacher of the 
present day through their glasses of professional idealism. 


TABLE IV 
Reasons Wuy TEACHERS ARE Not REELECTED 


They did not work at the job. 

They were not identified with the community. 

They were more interested in the town sheiks. 

They did not codperate with the principal. 

They frowned upon church and Sunday School. 

They did not know the subjects taught. 

They left Friday and returned Monday to their work. 
They were grossly immoral. 


Many of the reasons for dismissal of teachers indicated 
may not have been correctly founded. Some unjust dis- 
missals were likely made, yet these were far overbalanced 
by cases where the just hand of the school board was not 
lifted. School boards and school men are conservative. It 
often takes a great deal of aggravation on the part of a 
teacher before any action is taken. Public sentiment is still 
more conservative or perhaps sentimental. A teacher far 
below mediocre can hold on to a point where a real business 
concern would have taken action months or years before. 
The community invites the social, civic, moral, and religious 
results in its children and future citizens, the bases for 
which are regnant in the practice, methods, and activities 
of the teachers which it employs. 

The public must concern itself with the type of men and 
women most responsible for molding correct social ideals in 
its children, the future citizens. It must also demand of 
its agents, the school boards, that the superintendents and 
principals be socially minded. Traditional methods of 
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+ teaching for the purpose of instilling knowledge, skills, and 
individual habits or traits of character must annex the addi- 
tional aim of socializing the individual and training him 

\for social participation. Teachers should concern them- 
selves with definite preparation to teach boys and girls 
group solidarity, the cultivation of social attitudes, ideals, 
adaptability, and team work, and point out to them oppor- 
tunities for social participation in the community where they 

> live. But first teachers must identify themselves with every 
worth-while community enterprise where a needed interest 
is absent. Tactfully and discreetly, the teacher is obligated 
to initiate that interest. 

















RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of THE JOURNAL may be of the greatest 

possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this 

department, titles—and, where possible; descriptions—of current research 

projects now in process in educational sociology, and also those projects 


in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Correspondence 
upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


A Srupy OF THE EDUCATIVE EFFECTs OF NONEDUCATIVE 
AGENCIES 


Professor F. R. Clow of the Wisconsin State Teachers 
College presented a report on the above subject at the joint 
session of the American Sociological Society with the 
National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology 
at Chicago on Friday, December 28, 1928. 

Professor Clow found that the time spent in bed of 
school children at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, decreased from ten 
hours and four minutes for fifth graders to eight hours and 
forty-four minutes for high-school seniors. Other occupa- 
tions under control of the home, such as meals, toilet, sick- 
ness, and care of health makes the home responsible for 
much over half of the child’s time. Doing school work at 
home increases gradually from grade five to eight and rap- 
idly in the high school. Useful work at home is most prom- 
inent in the fifth and sixth grades. Outdoor recreation and 
energetic activity fall off in the high school. The movies 
take about an equal place with the church in the child’s 
spare-time activities, while shopping and mere roaming the 
streets or neighborhood are large items.* 

Professor Clow describes the methods of the investiga- 
tion giving the above results as follows: 

“The investigations at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, into non- 
school educational agencies began by getting returns from 
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all the schools of the city for a single afternoon and eve. 
ning. Members of the sociology class at the State Teachers 
College assisted in getting the returns and in compiling the 
results. But it was soon found necessary to have the com- 
piling all done by one person; also to have the returns made 
out by one room at a time, always under the direction of the 
same person. The pupils were supplied with sheets of paper 
and were asked to list their occupations for the preceding 
twenty-four hours except for the time spent in school, giy- 
ing the time by the clock, as nearly as they can recollect, 
when each occupation was begun. Returns for Saturdays 
and vacations were obtained at the earlist opportunity after 
the subsequent opening of the school. The compiler then 
found the amount of time spent at each occupation.” 


A Srupy or DivisivE.Facrors IN COMMUNITY CENTERS 


Miss Marie G. Merrill,’ supervisor of community centers, 
Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois, has recently com- 
pleted a study of the divisive factors in community centers. 
She describes the methods pursued in her study as follows: 

“Not all community-center councils have constant con- 
flict or even serious differences. But there are or may any 
time appear divisive factors in the community life. 

“The first condition to consider is the geographical layout 
of the community. Here will be found the dividing railroad 
tracks and similar factors. 

“In finding other troublesome factors I usually used the 
method of testing the material in the organization to find 
the nature and action of the several parts of the group. 
The parts are separated and analyzed much as chemicals 
in a test tube. 

“And then I compared divisive factors in two types of 
communities to see how much they resemble each other. 
The ‘organization’ here attacks as does the ‘gang’ there 
but not always as swiftly and neatly. 


1Miss Merrill made a report on her study in the joint session of the American Sociologica} 
Society and the National Community Center Association in Chicago, on December 26, 1928. 
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“Of course we dare not ignore the social divisions. When 
Will Rogers was asking about the home town, he wanted to 
know which had the most votes then—the North or the 
South side. “The North Side seems to have the most money 
but it only owes the most.’ ” 


EDUCATIONAL BULLETINS 


The Bulletins of the Bureau of Education of 1906 to 
1927 are listed in Bulletin No. 17, which is indexed by au- 
thor, title, and subject. These Bulletins are important 
research resources for educational sociology. The authors 
of Bulletin No. 17 (1928) are Edith A. Wright and Mary 
S. Phillips of the Bureau of Education. 

The Bureau of Education has issued a Bulletin (No. 22, 
1928) entitled “Bibliography of R earch Studies of Edu- 
cation for 1906 to 1927.” The publication was prepared 
in the Library Division of the Bureau of Education under 
the direction of John D. Wolcott, chief. This study lists 
research studies in education under Educational History, 
Educational Biography, Current Educational Conditions, 
International Aspects of Education, Educational Theory 
and Practice, Educational Psychology, Child Study, Educa- 
tional Sociology, Psychological Tests, Educational Tests 
and Measurements, Educational Research, Individual Dif- 
ferences, Special Methods of Instruction, Special Subjects 
and Curriculum, Kindergarten and Preschool Education, 
Elementary Education, Secondary Education, Teachers’ 
Training, Teachers’ Salaries and Professional Status, 
Higher Education, School Administration, School Manage- 
ment, School Buildings and Equipment, Health Education 
and Supervision, Physical Training, Play and Recreation, 
Social Aspects of Education, Rural Education, Moral Edv- 
cation, Religious and Church Education, Manual and Voca- 
tional Training, Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
Agriculture, Home Economics, Commercial Education, Pro- 
fessional Education, Civic Education, Military Education, 
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Education of Women, Education of Racial Groups, Educa. 
tion of Blind and Deaf, Exceptional Children, Education 
Extension, Libraries and Reading, and Publications of the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

Each study is listed by authors, title, date, and agency in | 
connection with which the study is made. In most cases a 
brief description of the method and result of each study is 
given. 

The following research studies in educational sociology 
are listed: 

Day, James Frank: The Economic Aims of Education 

Hockett, John A.: A Determination of the Major Social 
Problems of American Life 

Landis, Benson Y.: Professional Codes: A Sociological 
Analysis to Determine Applications to the Educational 
Profession 

Mullins, Marian: An Annotated Bibliography of Educa 
tional Sociology 

Roe, Chingie Yhan, The Free Function of Education in 
Social Adjustment 

Vaughan, Lilah M.: Some Sociological Aspects of American 
Industrial Leadership 

Attention may also be called to the titles listed under Play 
and Recreation and Social Aspects of Education. 

A Bulletin of the Bureau of Education (No. 19, 1928), 
by David T. Blose has been issued on “‘Statistics of Educa 
tion of the Negro Race, 1925-1926.” 
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Middletown: A Study in Contemporary American Culture, 
by Ropert S. Lynp and HELEN MERRELL Lynp. 
New York: MHarcourt Brace and Company, 1929. 
550 pages. 


Perhaps the most important intellectual achievement of our genera- 
tion is our ability to detach ourselves from our culture—to stand it off 
and regard it objectively. Ethnologists and sociologists have been ex- 
amining the cultures of other peoples in such fashion for a half century, 
but have only begun to give us an equally objective interpretation of our 
own culture. Middletown is, as Wissler remarks in his introduction, “a 
pioneer attempt to deal with a sample American community after the 
manner of social anthropology.” 


Middletown, with its thirty-odd thousand population, was selected as 
the subject of the study because it seemed to be thoroughly representa- 
tive of the American small city at large. The authors, with their re- 
search staff, set out to study the culture of this contemporary American 
city as they would have that of a Bantu village. The materials are 
organized about “Middletown’s” habits of getting a living, making a 
home, training the young, using leisure time, engaging in religious prac- 
tices, and engaging in community activities. The life of “Middletown” 
today is contrasted throughout with that of the “Middletown” of the 
nineties. As a result we have not merely an analysis of the cultural 
traits of the “Middletown” of today, but an account of how many of 
these traits have come into being. 


Middletown is the most significant document in the sociological litera- 
ture of the community. It will prove invaluable in giving students a 
feeling for culture and a sense of the community. It fills in the gap 
between the fairly extensive literature of the rural and large city com- 
munities. No other book, perhaps, so adequately delineates the social 
background against which the school must function. It throws much 
light upon the processes of cultural change out of which our social 
problems arise, and should provoke much discussion as to how education 
may function in controlling cultural change. But above all it cannot 
fail to increase our objectivity in considering the social life of which 
we are a part. 


Harvey W. ZorsaucH 
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School Training of Gifted Children, by HENRY W. Gop. 
DARD. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 
1928. 219 pages. 


The book presents in very readable form the first-hand observations 
of the author on his visits to gifted classes in Cleveland where an inter- 
est in gifted children has flourished since 1920. One important con- 
tribution of the book is that it shows the selection and special treatment 
of gifted children to be entirely practicable in a public-school system. 
The selection rests on the use of standardized intelligence tests but 
everywhere the author points out that the level of intelligence at which 
a child should be regarded as gifted is an arbitrary concept. Conse- 
quently, practice in Cleveland has tended to include only I. Q.’s above 
120 in special classes, but reasonable latitude exercised by the school 
authorities permits students of I. Q.’s between 110 and 120 to be ad- 
mitted to the special groups. Exceptional treatment of the gifted, with 
reference to their teachers, the physical appearance and atmosphere of 
their classrooms, and the enrichment of their course of study, is thor- 
oughly discussed by the author who is obviously enthusiastic about this 
aspect of public-school education. A brief but serviceable bibliography 
is appended to the discussion. 


We are perhaps warranted in considering with closer scrutiny the 
special treatment of the gifted advocated by the author. The teachers 
of the gifted are to be possessed of ten virtues: (1) Experience with nor- 
mal children; (2) open-mindedness in attacking a new problem; (3) 
understanding of children; (4) self-control; (5) understandirg of the 
project method; (6) happy dispositions and good health; (7) beauty and 
reasonable attention to matters of dress; (8) intellectual modesty; (9) 
disciplinary ability; (10) a broad-minded view of what education really 
is. The classroom provided for gifted children must have pleasant furnish- 
ings—carpets, curtains, movable seats—‘“‘more homelike and more suit- 
able for the education of youth than the old-fashioned classroom”; it 
must have an “atmosphere of real life.” The necessary atmosphere is 
further described as having no formality, no regularity, no silence or 
formal discipline. The method of teaching is by means of the socialized 
recitation. Enrichment of the curriculum includes field trips, getting 
up a play or a circus with costumes and all, extensive reading, the 
presence of a typewriter in the classroom and encouragement to use it, 
and a variety of interesting projects derived from history, nature study, 
art, and manual training. Now, this is ideally the type of education 
we should like to provide for every child the world over. 


We are not at present clearly justified in considering gifted children 
so definitely set off from other children as to deserve classrooms, teach- 
ers, and methods that are too special. Research has not proved that the 
gifted alone are capable of learning under the pleasant circumstances 
described above, while normal and subnormal children must be held 
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rigidly to the old-fashioned classroom and the old-fashioned formal 
routine. So far as we know, there is no significant sense in which the 
high I. Q.’s are “special” except in their increased capacity for abstract 
thinking which in itself varies greatly among them. No one questions 
that gifted children should have a curriculum enriched to tax their 
capacities and to hold them to a high level of performance. No one 
denies that they should have teachers who understand their capacities 
and interests, just as normal and subnormal children should have teach- 
ers who understand them. But pleasant ways of learning, as well as 
pleasant classrooms, are not necessarily the divine right of gifted chil- 
dren. Perhaps the greatest good to be derived from our discovery of 
the intellectually gifted is our experimentation with new aspects of the 
learning process. In that, there is the hope of our finding new educa- 
tional procedures applicable to all ranges of intellectual endowment. 


Acngs CoNKLIN 


Growing Into Life, by Davip SEABURY. New York: Boni 
and Liveright, 1928. 715 pages. 


The psychiatrist learns from cases as all good practitioners do. There 
is much to be discovered about the ways of life and living which is not 
yet down in the books! Growing Into Life comes directly out of case 
study. Its conclusions are the results of wide personal experiences with 
individuals. The problems that confront youth, the fears that beat them 
down because of ignorance, the forces of antagonism in family and social 
groups which at times shatter the slender hold on life itself, these become 
real as the individual cases march across the seven hundred pages of this 
moving story; and the organization of cases is such that instead of a be- 
wildering welter of fated suffering, one is permitted to see the rise of 
principle and law governing each as cause and as possible cure. 

This is a hidden region naturally. On the surface of things youth 
is serene and untroubled. It is the law of his pride that he shall conceal; 
and even when the crash com : and, often too late, the psychiatrist or 
the physician is called upon, the public, including teachers, parents, and 
his own mates are never made aware of the commonness of mental 
illness among the young nor of the blame that lies heavily at the door 
of those, again parents, teachers, and associates, who all ignorantly, and 
often with the highest of moral motives, have brought on the personal 
catastrophe. 


Seabury piles up his cases, points out the causal factors in individual 
and social relationships, shows the way out in pictured illustrations from 
actual interviews, and, finally, gathers the whole together in a summing 
up which he fervently calls “The Magna Charta of Youth.” 

The layman will not find this volume either uninteresting or beyond 
him. Primarily it is meant for the nonprofessional reader, for it is the 
uninformed adult who is mainly responsible, so runs the thesis of the 
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book, for most of the ills that youth is arbitrarily and unnecessarily 
made heir to. Consequently there is a complete glossary of all the 
modern psychiatric terms from “introvert” and “extrovert,” so much 
in vogue now in the conversation of up-to-date young persons, to “hete- 
rosexuality” and “dipsomania,” which have lately occupied the attention, 
respectively, of the stage and the police. 


HucuHes Mearns 


Class Size at the College Level, by EARL HUDELSON. Min- 


neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1928. 173 

pages. 
Ever since the days of Galileo experimentation at any level has been 
classed among hazardous occupations. But when it sets in at the college 
level and proposes to deal with college teaching problems, caveat 
emptor. This matter of hazard, however, has not deterred the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota from turning the artillery of research upon its own 
problems; and Professor Hudelson’s book records the results of a four- 
year program of investigation with the problem of class size. 





This program is proposed to investigate the following: (1) the atti- 
tudes of students and faculty towards class size; (2) to visit classes 
and analyze procedure; (3) study trends in class size; (4) study effects 
of class size upon achievement; (5) carry out these experiments in as 
many colleges and departments as possible; (6) to study size in relation 
to costs. 


Fifty-nine experiments were carried out, involving 108 classes under 
21 instructors in eleven different departments. These experiments in- 
volved 6,059 students—-4,205 in large classes, 1,854 in small. Direct 
man-to-man comparisons were made upon 1,288 pairs of students, care- 
fully matched as to intelligence and scholarship. ‘The final criterion 
was student achievement as measured by tests and examinations, most 
of which were objective. 


The results of this elaborate program showed that in 46 of the 59 
experiments (or 78 per cent), a more or less decided advantage accrued 
to the paired students in the large sections. Only in the remaining 13 
experiments (or 22 per cent) was there any advantage in favor of the 
smaller classes. At every intelligence level, as well as at every scholar- 
ship level, the paired students in the large sections excelled their mates 
in the small sections. 


Experiments designed to determine optimum techniques for classes of 
various sizes were made in physics and education. The results showed 
a tendency of weaker students in small sections to lean rather heavily 
upon their instructors and raised the question also as to whether instruc- 
tional procedures in either large or small classes are as influential as is 
commonly supposed. It is, however, pertinent to inquire, at this point, 
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ly whether there may not be other important educational outcomes—other 
le than scholastic achievement—that might accrue from using different 
h i methods in both large and small classes. This raises the whole question 
wis of objectives in the field of higher education—a domain still open to the 
» § homesteader and the pioneer. 


Experiments dealing with class size in relation to instructional costs 
showed that such costs ranged from $2.83 per student in large classes to 
$36.27 in small classes in the same subject. 


A study of this sort comes at this time, like the catastrophe in the old 
} § comedy—most opportunely. Not only educational costs but the whole 
question of mass education at higher levels is at stake. If we are to take 
the people—including the taxpayer—with us in education, we shall have 
to produce something more convincing than student preference or faculty 
opinion on this question of class size. Then, too, the question of educa- 
tional method is seriously involved. As one reads these experiments the 
idea emerges that there may be a danger in small classes of relieving 
the student too much from his proper responsibilities as a learner. In 
the larger classes he is thrown more upon his own. It is possible in 
small classes to waste much time in aimless discussion. On the other 
hand, the technique of conducting large classes by the discussion method 
has been mastered by few university teachers. Professor Hudelson cites 
Kilpatrick, of Columbia, on this question and then yields the whole point 
by saying “Kilpatrick may be an exception.” Undoubtedly, he is an 
exception; but are there to be no great men after Agamemnon? 


Joun O. CrEAGER 


Socializing the Pupil Through Extracurricular Activities, 
by THomas M. Deam and Otive M. Bear. New 
York: Benjamin H. Sanborn Company, 1928. 295 
pages. 

The authors of Socializing the Pupil Through Extracurricular Activ- 
ities believe that boys and girls learn to do by doing. They believe that 
extracurricular activities serve to give young people the opportunity to 


develop and practice those social traits that must be exercised for effec- 
tive citizenship in adult life. 





The text deals with the extracurricular activities as an aid in social- 
izing, or the total education, of the pupil. The authors recognize the 
overlapping of the so-called extracurricular and curricular activities 
of the school and the difficulties of measuring the values of the former. 
It is their conviction, however, that all club activities of the school ordi- 
narily grouped under the head of extracurricular may be made, under 
proper control and intelligent guidance, to supplement the curricular pro- 
gram and thus to contribute materially to the accepted objectives of 
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education. The special-interest clubs, such as a music club, a dramatic 
or a poetry club, are used as illustrations. 

In discussing interscholastic activities and especially athletic contests, 
the authors have pointed out the increasing and absorbing interest, not 
alone in the schools but by the public in general. They rightly question 
the outcome of the present inflated interest in athletics, and the means 
and methods employed to sustain it—especially by the public press. 
Overemphasis in the importance of winning games, in many sections of 
the country, has brought in dangers and evils which have threatened 
to divert the real value of athletics as a part of physical education into 
channels that are positively harmful. To offset this overemphasis, the 
schools in many sections have set up standards for awards and honors, 
including other qualifications such as character, leadership, and service. 
The National Honor Society serves as an example of effort in this direc- 
tion. Since this is largely a social’ problem the schools must find some 
other way of setting up proper controls that will eliminate the evils 
without destroying the benefits. 

Less spectacular, but perhaps more important, are the socializing 
programs of many kinds in which the modern school may engage. For 
example, the school publications, the assembly, school exhibits, programs 
for special days and weeks, and the local newspapers furnish almost 
unlimited opportunities for codperation and participation. Effort in this 
direction brings the pupil to a realization of the interest of the public in 
school enterprises and serves to socialize both. In discussing the possi- 
bilities in this field, the authors show resourcefulness that is refreshing. 


R. F. Perry 


Brain and Mind or the Nervous System of Man, by R. J. A. 
Berry, M.D., F.R.C.S. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1928. 608 pages. 


Here is a highly technical presentation of the anatomy, cellular struc- 
ture, and function of the nervous system, with profuse microphoto- 
graphic illustrations. Dr. Berry’s text supports his prefatory statement 
that (in his belief) psychology can maintain its position among the 
sciences only if it has a sound biological basis. And he is quite successful 
in his development of this basic approach, perhaps because of the wealth 
of illustration, perhaps because of the thoroughness with which every 
topic is discussed. 


Of unusual interest to the student of mental phenomena is the last 
quarter of Dr. Berry’s book, in which he engages in a discussion of 
nerve impulse or energy and its relation to sleep, dreams, emotion, 
amentia, and dementia. Dr. Berry points out that all parts of the 
cortical area do not fall asleep at the same instant and that many nerve 
centers do not sleep at all. Hence it is possible, he maintains, for nerve 
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impulses to travel their neuronic pathways uninhibited, during sleep, 
and to produce sensations in those areas not yet asleep. “These sensa- 
tions are the foundations of dreams. Dr. Berry recites an instance of a 
dream and its physiological causes which he holds up in contrast to the 
type of interpretation that Drs. Jung and Freud might be inclined to 
give of the same dream. 


In his half chapter on emotion, Dr. Berry attempts no explanation of 
emotional phenomena, no discussion of the claims of Drs. Schlapp, 


Grimburg, e¢ al, that the emotions are rooted in the endocrine glands. 
He says, simply, that any attempt to discover the truth about emotions 
cannot afford to neglect the neurological factors involved. His clinical 
diagnosis of amentia and dementia are brief, to the point, and engrossing. 


IrRvING ASTRACHAN 


Justice First, by JoHN A. Lapp. New York: Century Com- 
pany, 1928. 185 pages. 


Here is another excellent work so poorly named that the reader is 
entirely misled by the title Justice First. One naturally assumes 
that the book has to do with legal justice, but such is not the case. It 
is a treatise on economic injustice or poverty. It is written by a man 
of wide executive experience in the field of social work, a prolific writer 
and a successful teacher. The seventeen chapters of the book are in 
the main the text of addresses delivered while Dr. Lapp was president 
of the National Conference of Social Work. ‘This has been allowed 
to constitute somewhat of a handicap, for the reader is faced with the 
impression that the chapters are not addressed to him but once were 
addressed to since departed audiences. 


Naturally, Dr. Lapp discusses the subject from the standpoint of the 
practical social worker. He starts with asking “why are there poor?” 
and ends with his concept of social justice. The book is both stimulating 
and valuable. 


C. G. Dittmer 





Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes, by IVAN PAvVLov. New 
York: International Publishers, 1928. 414 pages. 


Ivan Pavlov is a world-wide figure in science. A physiologist, his 
years of research on the conditioned reflex (at the Institute of the Brain 
in Moscow) have not only contributed enormously to our knowledge 
of the physiology of the nervous system but have had a pervasive influ- 
ence on modern psychology and sociology. The work of such American 
experimenters as Watson and Lashley had its direct stimulus in Pavlov’s 
work. The conditioned reflex has been accepted as basic to all learning. 
Pavlov has written widely, but for the first time, in this volume, his 
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point of view and findings are presented in an organized fashion and ir 
his own words in English. The volume includes a biographical sketch 
of Pavlov, and an interesting description of his laboratories, as well as 
a detailed discussion of his experiments. 

Harvey W. ZorBAUGH 


Readings in Public Opinion, Edited by W. BROOKE GRAVES. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1928. 1281 


pages. 


Any science in its earlier stages is dependent for its development upon 
two types of workers; namely, those who are willing to devote them- 
selves unreservedly to the research phase of its development and those 
who gather together, edit, and interpret the literature in the field of the 
science. Sociology at the present time is greatly in need of both types 
of workers. The teacher is indebted to both and is dependent upon them, 
but he relies most directly upon the latter; therefore, whenever a stu- 
dent brings together a volume of material such as that gathered by Pro- 
fessor Graves he has won the lasting appreciation of the teachers of 
sociology. Moreover, the publishers have won the gratitude and appre- 
ciation of every sociologist for bringing out the book. 

The mere mention of the topics included in the thirty-four chapters of 
this book and the more than 1200 pages would carry us beyond the limit 
of our space and would indicate the enormity of the task performed by 
the author. The book includes the writings of most of the important 
contributors to the various aspects of public opinion and its formation 
in the United States, carefully arranged with keen critical comment in 
the form of introductory statements to each of the chapters. Moreover, 
at the end of each chapter, is found a list of review questions and topics 
for further ‘investigation and discussion, that are invaluable to the 
teacher and student. The author at all times has in mind the student 
and the teacher, and both are deeply indebted to him for the skill he has 
demonstrated in bringing together material that is both essential and 
readable. The book is neatly bound and printed and will serve an indis- 
pensable purpose for teaching and research. 


E. Grorczt Payne 























NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Dr. John W. Withers, dean of the School of Education of New York 
University, addressed the high-school principals’ section of the Ohio 
State University Educational Conference held at Columbus the first 
week in April upon the topic of the social challenge of the high-school 
curriculum. 

Mr. Augustus Ludwig, principal of Junior High School 220, Brooklyn, 
was reélected president of the Brooklyn Teachers Association at the 
recent annual meeting held at Maxwell Training School. This teachers’ 
organization has over 10,000 members and also constructive programs 
for the improvement of the teachers and the schools of Brooklyn. 

Professor Paul S. Lomax of the School of Education of New York 
University, New York City; Dr. Herbert A. Tonne of the High School, 
New Rochelle, New York; Dr. Edward J. McNamara, principal of the 
High School of Commerce, New York City; Mr. Seth B. Carkin, prin- 
cipal of the Packard Commercial School, New York City; and Mr. 
Albert G. Belding, director of commercial education, New York City 
schools, were among those from this area who attended and appeared 
upon the program of the Thirty-first Annual Convention of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association held at Philadelphia, March 28-30. 


The fifth annual Junior-High-School Conference was held under the 
auspices of the School of Education, New York University, on Friday 
evening and Saturday morning, March 22 and 23. Delegates attended 
from eight States and discussed their problems in two general sessions 
and sixteen round tables. 

At the general session on Friday evening, Dr. Margaret Alltucker 
discussed the problems of articulation of the junior high school and 
gave her conclusions of a survey of twenty-two communities. Dr. Joseph 
K. Van Denburg of the Board of Examiners of New York City, dis- 
cussed his convictions regarding articulation. 

At the Saturday morning general session, Dr. George Wheeler, asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools of Philadelphia, told how the junior 
high school is influenced by other administrative units, and Professor 
Philip W. L. Cox of New York University indicated “A Way Out” of 
the articulation difficulty. 

It is the plan of the advisory committee to hold the Conference next 
year in the new School of Education building where adequate seating 
arrangements can be made for all who care to attend. 


Srx Years AFTER 


Six years ago the National Society for the Study of Educational 
Sociology was organized in Cleveland, to which city the Society returned 
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for its fifth annual meeting in February of the present year. During 
its lifetime the Society has had five presidents: Walter R. Smith of the 
University of Kansas, David Snedden of Columbia University, E. George 
Payne of New York University, Ross L. Finney of the University of 
Minnesota, and Daniel H. Kulp, II, of Columbia University. It was 
gratifying that all of these former officers could be present at and par- 
ticipate in the meetings held in February of this year. Mention should 
also be made of Charles C. Peters of Ohio Wesleyan University at 
the time of the organization of this Society but now of State College, 
Pennsylvania, one of the founders of the Society, who served it faithfully 
and effectively in the capacity of secretary-treasurer from its beginning 


until 1927. 

The growth of the Society from that beginning is reflected in the 
membership records. At this last annual meeting in Cleveland 133 
members were reported, distributed among 26 different States and the 
District of Columbia. This membership represents a gain of 114 per 
cent over and above the highest membership previously reported. The 
treasury showed a balance of $86.15. 

Another evidence of the growing strength of the Society is the appear- 
ance of the second yearbook, published by the Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, and prepared by three mem- 
bers of the Society: David Snedden of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Philip W. L. Cox of the School of Education of New York 
University, and Charles C. Peters of State College, Pennsylvania. This 
yearbook, entitled Objectives in Education, constituted the basis of dis- 
cussion at one of the meetings in Cleveland. 

The first yearbook, entitled Bibliographies on Educational Sociology, 
published last year under the editorship of a committee headed by Fred- 
erick R. Clow of State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, was 
reported by the secretary as having reached a sale of 250 copies, with 
orders continuing to come in steadily. Orders for this yearbook from 
both Germany and Japan evidence a spread of the growth of interest in 
this field. 

Another encouraging factor in the growth of this young Society is 
the connections which it has with other organizations. For some years 
it has constituted one of the recognized sections of the American Socio- 
logical Society, with which organization it meets in December. It has 
had a less definite relationship with the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education with which organization it held one of its Cleve- 
land meetings. A committee has been appointed in response to an invi- 
tation from this latter organization to consider the necessary steps 
involved in becoming one of the regular sections of this significant 
Society. 

So far as actions taken are concerned, perhaps the most far-reaching 
one was that which provided that in view of the considerations suggested 
by the management of THE JouRNAL oF EpucaTIONAL Socro.ocy, this 
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Society coéperate with that publication by making THE JouRNAL the 
Society’s official organ. It is hoped that this relationship will contribute 
to the further development of this very young science. 


Officers for the year 1929-1930 were elected as follows: president, 
Daniel H. Kulp, II, Columbia University; vice president, Henry W. 
Holmes, Harvard University; secretary-treasurer, George B. Neu- 
mann, State Teachers College, Buffalo. The elected members of the 
executive committee are F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; 
Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago; and Alvin Good, State Normal 
College, Natchitoches, La. 


In addition to the meeting referred to above at which the second 
yearbook, Objectives in Education, was discussed, the society held three 
program meetings. ‘The first consisted of reports on two important 
personality studies. One of these, entitled “Social Interaction of Young 
Children with Special Reference to the Domination and the Subordina- 
tion of the Individual Child,” was presented by Majorie J. Walker 
of Florida State College for Women. The second paper, “A Scale for 
Measuring Developmental Age,” was presented by Paul H. Furfey, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


The luncheon meeting provided two further reports of research. 
The first, “Suggestions for a Tentative Content for the Sociology Cur- 
riculum of a Teachers College,” was presented by Alma Jensen, State 
Normal School, Dickinson, North Dakota. The second was presented 
by Jordan Cavan of Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois, and repre- 
sented the research work upon the subject’ of “Education and the 
Business Girl,” by Ruth Shonle Cavan and de Cavan. 


The afternoon meeting consisted of a round-table discussion in charge 
of Henry J. Jeddeloh of Ohio University, which dealt with the part 
which educational sociology has in the preparation for the profession 
of teaching. Reports of careful studies made in various States were pre- 
sented and there were interesting discussions regarding the progress 
which is being made in the courses offered in this field. 


THE ORTHOPSYCHIATRISTS MEET AND BEHAVE 
A Report on the Recent Conference at the Hotel Pennsylvania 


The American Orthopsychiatric Association has reached and cele- 
brated its sixth birthday. The growth of the organism must be reported 
as lusty since, in the last half dozen years, it has multiplied its size one 
hundred times. There are investigators who tell us that all the essen- 
tial personality trends are present in a single person by the time he has 
reached the age of six, but how that applies to a group of persons we 
cannot say, for no one rightly knows. We shall have to be content, 
then, with recording a sixth birthday and the interests exhibited by the 
Organism at that time, quite in the manner of the mother who writes 
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in her son’s baby book, confidently expectant that it will some day be 
an important document in his biography. 


At the age of six, the interests of the Association may be said to 
center upon the consideration of constitutional factors in behavior disor. 
ders and the more inscrutable difficulty of the emotional factors involved 
in behavior maladjustment. If one were asked to choose the dominant 
interest it would probably be the first mentioned. We cannot attempt 
to give the details of all papers read, but the reader is surely entitled to 
glimpses, however kaleidoscopic, of some thoughts that run in ortho- 
psychiatric minds. ‘There is, for instance, a paper on “Some Early 
Factors Influencing Growth of the Child’s Personality,” dealing with 
the now familiar emphasis on the period of gestation as a time when 
unfavorable behavior trends are in the making. The speaker refers to 
the mother’s anxiety in pregnancy as storing up woes for her child and to 
birth itself, by its very length or brevity, as accounting for later undesir- 
able emotional interactions between parent and offspring. On the basis 
of experience with a few cases, the speaker reaches unwarranted con- 
clusions about the linkage between the maladaptations of early child- 
hood and the process of getting born. “The mother reacts to the child 
as a symbol of her maladjustment”—that is the keynote. Another 
speaker discusses constipation and behavior, pointing out that most 
maladjustment in this connection arises not from constipation itself, but 
from consciousnesss of social variation; the speaker deplores the estab- 
lishment of a daily cathartic habit as a social necessity when, he says, 
it is clearly not a biologic demand. Another speaker is interested in 
“hypophrenias of syphilitic origin.” Another treats of capillary forms 
in relation to certain problems in constitution, indicating that capillaries 
are characteristic for certain types of neuroses. Still another speaker sets 
forth a method of integrating the physical and psychiatric examinations 
by using the occasion when the child is stripped for his physical examina- 
tion as an opportunity for discussing with him his attitudes towards the 
parts of his own body. Another and final speaker on constitutional fac- 
tors reports an unsuccessful attempt to correlate metabolic rate with 
behavior problems. The findings in this field are not very positive. One 
remembers this part of the program as the attempt on the part of very 
earnest people to scale a high wall and none, it seems, are very far from 
the ground. 


As for the emotional factors in behavior, we are apparently advancing 
with even less certainty. A speaker cites several examples of dynamic 
conditioning in school subjects—a bright boy failing in his arithmetic 
and spelling because his father, who is a druggist, cries out against the 
poor spelling and arithmetical inaccuracy of physicians, emphasizing this 
inefficiency so much that the son becomes rebellious about learning the 
subjects his father insists upon; a boy who cannot endure the hour for 
studying pronouns because, having been too much and too painfully 
interrogated in a recent delinquency episode, he resents the teacher's 
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examples of pronouns: “He is guilty,” “You did it,” and so on—all 
incredibly pat examples of our slavery to our feelings! Another 
speaker presents a sound array of data to indicate that I.Q. shows varia- 
tions on later tests, bright children tending to be more variable than 
others, but in studying changes in I.Q., he finds the fluctuations of 
problem children not significantly greater than those of normal chil- 
dren. A third speaker considers the validity of the Marston question- 
naire (a rating scale dealing with extroversion and introversion) only 
to find that, in kindergarten experience, the scale does not measure 
anything fixed and specific; the traits of extroversion and introversion 
are, at least at this young age, transitory and not typical of the person- 
ality. Another speaker, exploring the subject “Why People Fail and Are 
Dependent,” refers to practically all known factors in maladjustment 
and returns to the conviction that “unfortunate personalities constitute 
the largest group of failures” and “improper management during child- 
hood” is the cause of adult difficulties. A case analysis is presented by 
another speaker concerning “The Management of Marital Situations 
in Foster Homes,” in which it appears that the paramount consideration 
in child placing revolves around the “libidinal needs” of the foster pa- 
rents themselves. Those who comment on these papers echo and reécho 
the thought that emotional factors of maladjustment have their rise in 
parental difficulties and the conference subscribes to the necessity of 
placing more emphasis on the study of familial life. There is nothing 
very new in all of this. One must report that the orthopsychiatrists are 
busy hacking at the old, baffling problems but no one has felled a tree. 


A few of the speakers develop topics that do not fit readily into the 
two categories outlined above. One, for instance, regrets that psychiatric 
treatment has remained so long on the specific suggestion level, con- 
ceiving its function to be the passing on to the mother of definite direc- 
tions to follow in the readjustment of her child. A sociologist, armed 
with irrefutable data, establishes a concomitance between juvenile delin- 
quency and the city area in which it occurs. Two speakers are engaged 
in classifying aberrant personalities that are neither delinquent nor 
insane, one setting forth a fourfold grouping and the other, a pigeon- 
holing into seven categories. Another presents a study of two hundred 
cases in an attempt to establish ordinal position in the family as a cause 
of behavior maladaptation, but his statistical tables show no very reliable 
differences to demark the first born from those later born in families, 
and even if this thesis were established, it is difficult to know what one 
could do about controlling ordinal position as such. 


A conference is, after all, a mode of behaving. This particular con- 
ference shows certain fortunate trends in development, as witness its 
inclusion of a variety of viewpoints; its tendency towards the use of sta- 
tistical data; its recognition, by frequent reference to the need for under- 
standing the whole family of the problem child, of the force of group 
interplay in behavior adaptations; the accent given to environmental 
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conditioning by the paper on juvenile delinquency. Probably, the speciah 7 
ist in behavior study never sees behavior without wishing to improve it, © 
One wishes, for instance, that several of the papers had not seemed insig. 7 
nificant as contributions to our understanding, but perhaps that can be | 
charged somewhat to the selection of isolated factors in behavior when | 
there is no understanding of it except as a total, integrated thing. One 7 
wishes there were not a glib readiness to make sweeping statements on § 
meager fact. One sighs for more humility about our discoveries in the | 
field of the emotions. One hopes for the use by the psychiatrist of scien- § 
tific control and a growing unwillingness on his part to say anything | 
that is based solely on his contacts with spectacular deviations from all — 
that is normal. It must not be thought that conference behavior is con- 7 
fined to the speakers and their attentive listeners. Equal importance — 
attaches to behavior in the crowded, smoke-filled lobby where “button- 
holing” is a high art. There, social contacts are promoted, plans dis- 
cussed, ideas fought over, and all the handsome chimeras of the future 
enthusiastically dreamed. 











